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Chapter One 


Early one morning, a young brahmin, Ganapathy, walked from 
his village to the nearby stream to bathe, as he did every day. 

The sun had just risen and the stream was lit by a beautiful 
pink glow. The water was still cold. Ganapathy bathed and 
offered prayers to the sun. 



After wringing out the clothes he had washed, Ganapathy 
put them into a basket he was carrying. He then strode into a 
clearing in the forest where he usually gathered flowers which 
he offered to God during the morning prayer. The birds were 
chirping merrily, and in a corner nearby a washerman's donkey 
grazed quietly. 

Ganapathy found a beautiful patch of wild jasmine, plucked 
several and then went to the farthest corner of the clearing to 
look for a hibiscus. Then he would, probably, have gone home 
had it not been for a very young, adventurous lion hardly older 
than a cub. 



This young Hon was full of spirit. He was always wanting 
to prove himself. In the rough and tumble of his childhood 
he'd been the most boisterous cub of the pride. He was always 
getting into fights with his sisters and brothers and forever 
getting cuffed by his elders. But he didn't mind. He fought and 
he got cuffed quite cheerfully. And now that he had become 
an adult and was on'his own he wasn’t going to let the grass 
grow under his feet! 

So there he was that morning. He looked around, and 
though he didn't see Ganapathy (for Ganapathy was at the 
furthest corner of the clearing), his eyes fell on the 
washerman's donkey. Aah, thought the lion, this will make a 
juicy meal; it will start the day well. He smacked his lips at the 
thought! (That was a mistake for it made the donkey prick up 
his ears,) Then our lion roared splendidly and sprang on the 
unfortunate donkey. 





Unfortunate, was it? Oh no-o! For, this was what happened- 
the lion sprang at the donkey's back, but before he could get a 
grip the donkey gave him a kick from his powerful hind feet 
such as no lion ever, EVER, got before. The young lion was 
hurtled into space, his splendid roar turned into a screech and 
ended as a whimper. He went like this: 

eeenk 

scrooee aink 

OA - grooee aink 

RRO aink 

GR ainainain. 

And, while the lion lay dazed, in a state of shock and pain, the 
donkey turned and galloped off without a backward glance. He 
hee-hawed loudly as he ran, but no one knew whether he was 
laughing or merely calling out to his master. 

Now, when Ganapathy heard the lion's roar, he turned 













around swiftly and was in time to see this curious, happening. 
And, when he heard the donkey hee-hawing it was too much 
for the poor man. He burst out laughing, and he laughed so 
much that tears came to his eyes. When he saw the lion, 
usually so like a king, lying in a heap, he laughed still more, 
and pointed an unsteady finger at the sight. You know how it 
is when you see someone slipping on a banana peel, and 
here was this lion who looked exactly as though he'd slipped 
on a donkey! 








The sound of Ganapathy's laughter came dimly to the poor 
Hon as he struggled to get back his senses. He tried to open 
his eyes. His right eye gave him a lot of trouble for that's 
where the donkey's kick had landed. He had the biggest black 
eye a lion ever had! But his left eye was fine, and when he 
opened it he saw an outrageous sight. There, a puny man was 
standing almost within his reach and not only was he not 
trying to run away but worse, it looked as if the sound of 
laughter was coming from him! The lion blinked and shook his 
head to dear it. He turned his head and looked around—he 
couldn't see anything to laugh at. "What's so funny?" he asked 
irritably. 






Wiping the tears off his cheeks, the man answered, without 
thinking, "You're funny!" 

When he heard this, the lion got so angry that he shook 
his mane and roared. Of course, he was still in pain so his first 
roar was weak, but when he tried again the second roar was a 
little louder, and his third roar was a thunderous one. In an 
instant the lion was up and springing at Ganapathy. 

Suddenly Ganapathy found that the lion he had been 
laughing at was charging towards him full of fury. He took' a 
few frantic steps backwards but he was stopped by the trunk 
of a tree. The lion was almost on him, and would surely have 
got him—but, somehow, just then Ganapathy overturned his 
basket of wet clothes and flowers right onto the raging lion's 
head! 









It was a very effective way of stopping the lion. 

The poor, unlucky lion had to stop in mid-flight and get 
himself loose from the basket and its load. And when he did 
so, he found Ganapathy well out of reach among the upper 
branches of the tree. 

A wiser lion would have gone away, but this one was too 
young to be wise. Besides, he was very angry about the way 
things had turned out that morning, and was determined to ges 
the man. 

"I shan't let you go!" he roared. "I'll stay here till you get 
down." 

Feeling pleased with himself for having escaped from the 
lion, Ganapathy called back cheerfully, "I'm not afraid of you! 
You seem to be a rather silly lion." 

This offended the lion even more. He gnashed his teeth 
and roared loud and . long at Ganapathy.- Then he settled down 
at the foot of the tree. Every time Ganapathy moved, he found 
the lion's eyes fixed upon him but Ganapathy now had time 
look at the lion and size him up—it was a small lion, he saw, 
yet not one he could brush aside. He wondered how long he 
could stay like this, perched on the top of a tree while a lion 
waited for him below. Were there other 
wondered. After all, this lion must 
























"Look, friend," he said, chattily,, "won't your parents be 
looking for you?" 

The lion snarled, "You just come down, and I'll introduce 
•you to them," 

"Why don't you come up? Then we can talk better!" 
Ganapathy, rather tauntingly. 

The lion fixed burning eyes on him and lay still. 

"Of course, your parents won't have any trouble fir .ding 
you, even if you happen to be lost," went on Ganap^athy, "Not 
like the poor herons who couldn't find their babies one day, I 
suppose you must have heard of that." 

"What?" said the lion, interested in spite of him,self, 
"Herons?" 

"*Oh yes, two white herons in the meadow by the pond, 
you know. . ." 

"I do not know," said the lion snappily. 

"Well then, I'll tell you the story," began Gamapathy, 
clearing his throat. "This is a story about two herons who were 
frantically searching for their young." 

The lion settled himself comfortably in the pgrass. He loved 
a good story. - ' _' / 









Chapter Two 


"Once upon a time," began Ganapathy, "in a meadow beside a 
pond, two herons had a nest amid the long grass. They were a 
cheerful, busy pair of birds, as they were raising a small family 
and the young ones always seemed to be hungry. All day long 
the two herons would fly in and out of the long grass in 
search of tasty morsels for their chicks." 

"But how did they find their nest amidst the grass?" asked 
the lion. 

"Oh, that was no problem for them," explained the 
brahmin, "because the grass was always just the right height." 

"That's not possible," objected the lion. 

"But it was," insisted Ganapathy, "and there was a good 
reason for it. You see, every day a small herd of cows grazed 
in the meadow, and cropped the grass to just the right height. 
So everything went well with the family of herons till . . . one 
day. . ." Ganapathy paused so as to make the lion really 
curious. 







"What happened?" asked the lion anxiously. 

"That morning the herons flew off as usual to get food for 
their chicks. The mother was soon back with a small worm. 

She flew down towards the nest, to the spot where she thought 
it would be, and to her shock she couldn't find it! She went 
this way, and that and back again but there was no sigh of the 
nest. She gave a little cry of alarm and began her search again. 
The father heard the cry and came hurrying back. He found 
the mother repeatedly circling over the part of the meadow 
where the nest was located. But where was the nest? Below 
them there was an empty stretch of grass! The father too 
became frantic. The two herons searched another half an hour. 
Finally exhausted, they perched sadly on a rock that jutted out 
of the grass." 

"Whatever could have happened to the nest?" interrupted 
the lion. 

"That's exactly what the two herons were wondering," said 
Ganapathy. "The mother looked around to see if there was 
anybody who couid help them in their search. But there was 
no one there. 'Even the cows aren't here,' commented the 
father, 'or we could have asked them for help . 1 The mother 
nodded sadly and agreed that it was their bad luck, for on 
most days the cows came quite early to graze in their field. No 
sooner had she said this, than the father cried out excitedly, 'I 
know what's happened to our nest! It's lost in the long grass!' 
But the mother didn't believe him. 'That's never happened 
before!' she snapped." 


































































































































"Yes, you said that the cows always kept the grass 
trimmed," grunted the lion. "What went wrong this time?" 

"You see the cows hadn't come to graze that morning nor 
had they come the day before. Since they hadn't cropped the 
grass, the meadow was overgrown and the herons' nest 
couldn't be seen in the long grass. The father was quite right, 
you know, and when he explained this to the mother, she 
cheered up. But they still had to find a way to get to the nest. 
What would you have done in their place, lion?" asked 
Ganapathy. 

"I'd have got the cows to graze in their meadow," said the 

lion. 




"Very good!" said Ganapathy. "That's exactly what the 
herons tried to do. They flew to the house of a nearby farmer, 
and sure enough in the shed were the cows they were looking 
for. 'Friends,' said the herons, 'please come and graze in our 
field. Please come immediately.' 'We'd love to,' said the leader 
of the herd, 'but we can't unless the cowherd takes us there.’ 
'Do you mean he takes you somewhere else to graze?' asked 
the father anxiously. 'Oh, no,' said the cow. 'He didn't come 
yesterday, and he hasn't come today. We hate staying in all 
day.' She then noticed that the herons looked worried, and 
asked, 'Is anything wrong ? 1 When the herons explained their 
problem, the cows promised to help as soon as the cowherd 
came." 

"So then, of course," said the lion, "they must have gone to 
the cowherd." 

"Yes. When the herons found the cowherd, he was sitting 
very glumly in front of his hut. When he heard about the 
herons' problem, he said he was quite willing to take the cows 
out grazing if only he could get some food to eat. He said he 
was very hungry because his wife had not cooked anything for 
him for two days." 









"And why was that?" < 

"Well, when the herons asked the cowherd's wife, she 
explained that her baby, who was two years okl. kept crying 
all the time. This so upset her, she couldn't do anything." 

"Tch, tch," said the lion. "Why was the baby'so cranky?" 

"The herons asked the baby just that and the baby 
whimpered that she was being continuously bitten by ants. 

And, indeed, the poor baby's hands were red and swollen." 

."Nasty ants," declared the lion. "I always thought they were 
nasty." 

"But, you see when the herons asked the ants about it, 
they said they had a reason. And what do you think it was, 
lion?" 













"I never thought ants needed a reason to bite.” 

"Well, usually they don't, but this time they had a pretty 
good reason. And listen to what the ants said! They said: 

Do you think we'd keep still 
when this baby at will 
pokes her hand into 

OUR OWN ANT-HILL!" 

"Oh, what a stupid haby!" said the lion. "It would have 
been safer for her to walk into a lion's den!" 







"You're almost right," said' Ganapathy. "Anyway , 1 the herons 
told the ants that they'd speak to the baby about it. Then they 
went to the baby and told her, 'Baby, you must never ; NEVER, 
poke your hand into an ant-hill. If you promise, we'll come 
and play with you every Friday, and bring you delicious fruit.' 
Of course, the baby promised, and soon she stopped crying. 
Within an hour, the cowherd got a fine meal since his wife was 
no longer worried about her baby. Then the cowherd brought 
his cows to graze in the meadow. The cows cleared the 
meadow of the long grass, and soon afterwards the herons 
found their nest with all their chicks safe and sound in it." 













"I'm glad that ended well," said the lion. He was in a good ■ 
mood now. 

Looking down at the lion stretched out happily on the 
patch of grass beneath him Ganapathy felt, it was the right time 
for his next move. "I can tell you a lot of good stories but not 
just now. Just now I'd like to get home." Ganapathy slowly 
moved down a branch as if he was going to climb down, but 
he kept his eyes on the lion in case of a fresh attack. 

The lion had been so lost in the story that he'd forgotten 
that he wanted to attack the brahmin earlier. He suddenly 
remembered, and sat up. "Oh no, you can’t go," he said, but 
not as ferociously as before. 

"Come on, lion," said Ganapathy. "We can't sit here all day. 
It doesn't matter to me for I'm a brahmin and used to fasting. 
But what will you do when,the hunger pangs get too painful?" 

The lion, being very young, couldn't bear the thought of 
being without food all day. Ganapathy saw his unhappy 
expression. 

"On the other hand," continued Ganapathy, "if you go to 
the river bank now, you're sure to find some deer or goats!" 

The lion thought this over. Ganapathy was right. But the 
.lion was still angry with Ganapathy for laughing at him. 
Moreover, if the story got around how would he hold up his 
head in future? This thought again made him angry and he 
roared, "I shan’t let you go. If I do, you'll tell all your friends 
that I was kicked by a donkey." 

"Is that all that's bothering you?" asked Ganapathy. "I ■ 
promise not to tell anyone about it. Let me go now," and 
Ganapathy tried to move down a branch. But the lion leapt up 
and put his front paws threateningly against the trunk of the 
tree. 





The young man was taken aback. He didn't know what to 
do. Who knows what might have happened next? But, just 
then, from the direction of the stream was heard the sound of 
goats. bleating. The lion remembered Ganapathy's words: 
maybe it would be wiser to let the brahmin go, and kill a goat 
which was near at hand 

The lion looked up at Ganapathy and said sternly, "I have 
no faith in the promises of men but I've decided to take your 
word that you won't tell anyone what you saw today. However, 
if I find you've broken your promise, that'll be the end of you." 
Then, feeling that he had acted just as the king of the jungle 
should, the lion turned and walked majestically, out of the 
clearing. 

Glad to have escaped, Ganapathy picked up his basket, 
stuffed the clothes in and hurried back to his village as fast as 
his legs would carry him. He would have to do without flowers 
for the puja, he decided. 













Meanwhile, the lion ambled towards the bank of the 
stream. Hiding himself in the tall grass that grew at the edge of. 
the forest, he surveyed the scene. There was a small herd of 
goats at the stream, but three goats grazed a little a why from 
the rest. The lion charged at them, and this time he was lucky. 
It was an easy kill, just as Gan apathy had said, so the lion got 
.his breakfast after all. 

His stomach full, the lion headed back for the clearing to 
check if Ganapathy was still around. There was no sign of him. 
But by now, the lion had begun to find Ganapathy very 
interesting so he thought he would go down to the outskirts of 
the village a short distance away and find him. 

Soon the lion was close enough to Ganapathy's village to 
smell its scents and hear its sounds. He crept behind some 
thick bushes and peered through the gaps. He could see part 
of the village, a few houses and a temple. Apart from some 
children and a dog no one else was around. So, moving 
cautiously, still behind the cover of the bushes, the lion looked 
for a better spot from which to spy on the village. This took 
him right behind a row of houses. And who should he see? 
Ganapathy himself, drawing water from a well. 
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The lion crouched behind a bush, and settled down to 
watch. He heard Ganapathy talking to somebody, calling out 
that he was just coming, The lion expected the young man to 
come out again very soon. But ten minutes passed and then 
another ten. . . the lion could feel the sun's rays beating down 
upon him and still there was no sign of Ganapathy. The lion 
moved closer to the shade under the bushes, and made himself 
comfortable. Soon he dozed off. 

Now, since the lion had had a good meal that morning he 
slept soundly. Luckily, none of the villagers came that way so 
he slept undisturbed till almost noon. Then the sound of voices 
raised in argument woke him up. It sounded as if Ganapathy 
and his wife were having an argument. Then the back door of 
Ganapathy's house opened and he came out into the backyard 
followed by his wife. "You better tell me what you've been 
laughing about to yourself," said Ganapathy's wife. 

"I keep telling you it's nothing," replied the brahmin. 

"A man in his right senses doesn't laugh at nothing," 
objected his wife. 




















"Is it wrong to be happy and to laugh?" asked Ganapathy. 

"When you laugh without reason I think you are laughing 
at me," said his wife angrily. 

"I'm not laughing at you!" protested Ganapathy. 

"Oh, yes, you are. I know you are. Why should you mock 
me like this?" went on his wife getting angrier by the minute. 

"Come now, it has nothing to do with you," Ganapathy 
tried to pacify his wife. 

"If it has nothing to do with me, why can't you tell me 
what it is," she said. 

"Oh, it’s nothing important," said Ganapathy. 

"That's what you say, but you keep laughing when my 
back is turned. If you don't telf me what it is, I'll get very 







angry, I won't talk to you. Or I'll go away. Or I ll tell everyone 
you've become mad. Or I'll. . ." 

"Stop, stop," said Ganapathy alarmed. 111 ted y:u what I've 
been laughing about, but only if you promise :: keep it a 
secret." 

"All right," she promised grudgingly. 

So Ganapathy told her about the lion and the donkev 
and he told the story so well that soon his wife too was 
laughing heartily. 

Listening to their laughter from behind the bushes the lion 
grew angrier and angrier. This puny man had broken his 
promise! He'd told his wife, and soon he'd tell the entire 
village. The lion wouldn't tolerate it. 

Then the lion saw his chance. Ganapathy's - wife went 
inside, and Ganapathy was alone. In a flash the lion charged at 
him and knocked him over. He put his paws on Ganapathy's 
chest, and this time Ganapathy was too frightened to even 
squeal. 

"So you broke your promise, did you?" .said the lion, 
menacingly. "Now prepare to meet your end." 





Chapter Three 

"Here?" said Ganapathy. 

Yes, right here and now," growled the lion, lifting his paw 
to strike. 

"Wait. They'll never believe you," said Ganapathy. 

"Who?" the lion asked, pausing. 

"The other lions will never believe you killed a man all by 
yourself." 

The man had a point. If he went back to his family now 
and told them he'd killed a man, they'd want proof. He'd better 
take the man to the forest, so that the other lions could see 
him. 

"Get on my back, and if you make the slightest noise or try 
to escape, I'll finish you off then and there," warned the lion. 

Ganapathy got on the lion's back without a word. At least, 
he had saved himself from immediate death. 

The lion set off for the jungle. But it was slow going for 
Ganapathy was quite a load. They had only gone a short 
distance when the lion paused to rest. He, however, kept a 
grim eye on Ganapathy as the young man sat down quietly. 
"There's no escape for you this time," said the lion. 
Ganapathy did not reply. 

"What's the matter?" taunted the lion. "Saying your prayers?" 
"I already have," replied Ganapathy. "As a matter of fact, I 
was thinking of what my wise father once told me." 

"What was that?" 

"He said that when there's 
you can see no way out of it 

J ) 

problem right around, so that 






sitting under a tree, eating her mid-day meal. She was 
mumbling as she ate. When the monkey asked her what she 
was mumbling about, she said she would have liked something 
tasty to go with the rice. So, the monkey offered her the last 
mango. But as soon as she bit into it, he set up such a howl 
that the old woman was startled. 'What on earth is the matter?' 
she asked. 'My mango, 1 sobbed the monkey, 'you've eaten it!'" 

"Stupid monkey!" growled the lion. "Why did he give her 
the mango, if he didn't want her to eat it?" 

"Stupid wasn't it? The woman couldn't understand it either. 
Even so, she tried to console the monkey. But do you think he 
listened? Ultimately he demanded that she give him the rest of her 
food. By this time, she would have done anything to get rid of this 
noisy and troublesome creature! So she packed up her food and 
gave it to the monkey. The monkey was very pleased with the 
exchange for he was beginning to get hungry." 

"Is that the end of the story?" asked the lion. 

"Not at all. For when the monkey had only eaten half the 
food, he heard the beating of a drum close by. So he went to 
see what was going on. He saw a man sitting on the roadside 
beating a drum but the road was deserted and there w T as no 
one to hear him." 

"Strange," said the lion, "why was he beating a drum?" 

"The monkey asked him that. The drummer replied that he 
was far from the nearest village, and he hoped somebody 
would hear his' drum and help him. The monkey asked him 
what kind of help he wanted. The drummer said he was 
hungry, and wanted to know where he could get something to 
eat. ‘The monkey had some food left—but why should he give 
it to the drummer?" 

"Why, indeed," said the lion, "unless there was something 
to be gained from it." 

"Just so. The monkey thought it over, and asked the 
drummer whether he could give him anything in exchange. 



iThe drummer had only two drums, a big one and a small one, 
'and he offered the small drum in exchange for some food. 
When the monkey saw the small drum, he liked it so much 
that he readily gave the remainder of his food for it. The 
drummer was grateful, and the monkey very pleased. He felt as 
^though all his wishes had been fulfilled! What do you think he 
* did then?" 

"Made trouble for someone else?" 

"No, not this time, He climbed happily to the top branch of a 
tree, and sang this song, beating the drum as accompaniment. 














||n^\ I lost my tail but I gained a knife 

Bong bong bong 

1 The knife went too, but the fruit were mine, 

v Bong bong bong 

Instead of the fruit, I got some rice, 

Bong bong bong 

I lost the rice, but this drum is fine, 

Bong-bong bong-bong bong-bong bong. 

People never got tired of listening to his song because they 
felt it was the most cheerful song they had ever heard." 

"Then what happened?" 

"That's the end of the story. The monkey kept going bong- 
bong, that's all." 

"Bong bong bong," went the lion too. He paused for a 
minute and then said, "Now I've got you, bong bong bong." 

"That's right," said Ganapathy, "and you got two good 
stories out of me." 

The lion decided it was time to move, so he made the brahmin 
get on his back again, and headed deeper into the jungle. Gana¬ 
pathy had meanwhile been thinking about ways of escaping. He 
had a plan which he thought might work. He made knots in the 
four corners of the towel he had over his shoulder. A minute later 
he undid one of them, peered into it, and exclaimed, "Are you 
there? That's good. Just hang on." Then he tied the knot again. 

* The lion heard him and growled, "Who are you talking to?" 

"Oh, no one," said the brahmin. "Just carry on." 

So the lion went on, but five minutes had hardly gone by, 

■u when the lion heard Ganapathy saying, "Are you there? Oh, I 
am glad. Just hang on." 

"Who on earth are you talking to?" the lion asked again, a 
} bit irritated now. 

I "Myself," said Ganapathy. "I often do that." 








The lion was becoming suspicious, but he couldn't see 
anyone to whom the young man could have been speaking. 
Maybe Ganapathy was talking to himself, he thought. 

Five minutes later Ganapathy undid the third knot in his 
towel, and, just as he had done before, said, "Are you there? 
That's good. Just hang on." This time the lion dumped him on 
the ground, .stood over him and snarled, "You better tell me 
who you were talking to just now, or I'll kill you right away!" 

Now, everything was going according to the young man's 
plan, but Ke knew that with the lion standing over him he was 
still in great danger, unless his plan worked out exactly right. 

Ganapathy took a deep breath, steadied himself, and said, 

"I was only checking on my possessions." 

"Possessions?" The lion could not make head or tail of the 
young man's statement. As far as he could see, Ganapathy had 
nothing but the clothes he wore. 

"Yes! Can't you see the four knots at the corners of my 
towel?" 


"Well, what do you have in them?" 

"My most precious possessions. I was afraid they had fallen 
out when you carried me off in such a hurry. So I asked them 
if they were all right." 

This surprised the lion even more. "What kind of 
possessions are these that you can talk to them?" he asked. 

"What? Don't you know that we human beings like to keep 
pets? Some of us keep dogs, some keep cats, some pigeons, 
some ducks, some keep mongooses, some. . ." 

"All right, all right," interrupted the lion, "I get the idea. 

And what pets do you keep?" 

"Oh, my pets are really special," said Ganapathy 
enthusiastically. "They are the dearest, cleverest, sweetest, cutest 
things you ever saw. You'll fall in love with them at once. And 
the sounds they make keep me laughing all the time. Once 
when I had to. . ." 

The lion became very impatient with the way Ganapathy 
rambled on and on. "Shut up and get to the point!" he 
snapped. "What pets do you keep?" 

Ganapathy smiled to himself (his plan was working). 

"That's simple," he said. "I keep donkeys. Four healthy, 
strong donkeys. Just the kind that kicked you this morning. 

Only bigger." 

When Ganapathy said this, the change in the lion was 
comic. At the word 'donkey' he took a quick step back, and 
his eyes grew round with alarm. His memory of the kick he 
had got that morning was painful. In fact, he had a black eye 
and several aches and pains because of the incident. The lion 
certainly didn't want to meet a donkey again! Never again! And 
certainly not four! The thought scared him so much he 
trembled. 

Seizing his chance, Ganapathy said, "Would you like to 
see my four donkeys? I don't mind showing them to you." Four 
donkeys! The lion's blood ran cold at the thought. If one 
donkey could kick him so hard, what would four donkeys do? 
Finish him off for good? 



The thought had barely crossed his mind when he saw 
Ganapathy grasp a knot of his towel, ready to undo it. Good 
lord, thought the lion, now four donkeys will get at me. The 
lion did not hesitate any longer. He turned round and fled. 
Never had a lion run so fast! In ten seconds, he was out of 
sight. 

Ganapathy was left chortling at the success of his plan. 
Oh, how he laughed! 

Then Ganapathy found his way home. He didn't 
immediately tell anyone about how clever he had been. But 
one fine day someone or the other got the story out of him,' 
and Ganapathy became quite a hero in his village. 

As for the libn, with age came wisdom. The more he 
thought about it, the more he was convinced that he'd been 
fooled. One small donkey in a towel might be a tight fit. . . 
but four? 
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